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on your flowers, 
trees and shrubs effi- & 
ciently, safely, 
economically with 


Wilsons 
O. K. 
PLANT SPRAY 


No fuss, no bother—nothing 
to mix, stir or strain. Simply 
dilute with water. Doesn’t 
burn or discolor foliage. Easy 
to use, effective in results— 
economical because it is effi- 
cient. 

For over a quarter century 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
has been preserving the 
beauty of great estates as 
well as small gardens. Used 
and recommended by officers 
and members of the Garden 
Club of America. 


> 
NECTRIA CANKER 


on Boxwood, and for MIL- 
DEW, BLACK SPOT and 
other common diseases of 
roses and other flowering 


Nilson’ 
plants, shrubs and evergreens, 


FUNG- 
we especially recommend 


Dept. E-6 
SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 




















Try It 


The best protective cov- 
ering yet discovered for 
TABLES and FLOORS 
at Flower Shows— 


Brownskin 


moistureproof, 
waterproof, very tough 
and flexible. Used and 
highly recommended by 
the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Ask for Samples 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


Resilient, 











DY ot 
GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular and 4 
copy of agreement. 


170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 








HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 











Best by Test 
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LOLOL OLE 
¢ Garden Work for Early June ‘ 


TTED waterlily plants received from nurseries should be put in a bucket 

of water until they can be planted. Tropical waterlilies can not stand 

any drying out. Both hardy and tropical lilies and other aquatic plants can 
be set out now. 


Goldfish in the pool will keep it free from mosquitoes. Scavengers in 
pools help to filter the water and they destroy algz, unsightly scum, and 
decayed matter. Some of the best scavengers are snails, salamanders, tad- 
poles, clams or fresh-water mussels and weather fish. Even the smallest pool 
should also have a few submerged or oxygenating plants. 


Many rock garden plants can be propagated now from half ripened stem 
cuttings. They may be rooted in a frame that is partially shaded. The 
cuttings should go in a very sandy soil. Plants to root from cuttings include 
arabis, alyssum, aubretias, Phlox subulata varieties, iberis, thymes, drabas, 
and later the various kinds of dianthus. Firm the soil well around the cut- 
tings and keep them watered at all times. 


Many rock plants become straggly in time and need to be trimmed back 
annually after flowering. In this class is the rock cress, Arabis alpinus. 
Other rock plants to be treated likewise include the hardy alyssums. Make 
cuttings from the sheared-off stems. 


During rainy weather in June dig up and divide clumps of pyrethrums 
when they are through flowering. In this way strong plants may be had 
by Fall. Polyanthus primroses may be treated in the same way. 


Hedges that were not killed back this last Winter should be trimmed 
now. This applies to formal hedges. Keep topiary specimens in shape also 
by frequent trimming beginning at this time. 


nee 


Fall color in the garden may be had from annuals sown throughout this 
month. Kinds to sow include zinnias, salpiglossis, Statice suworowi and 
marigolds. Seeds to sow where they are to bloom are annual larkspurs, 
lupines and Shirley poppies. Late plantings can be made of bachelors’ 
buttons, calendulas, sweet alyssum and candytuft. 


Quick results in empty places in the border can be had from setting 
out pot-grown annuals. Be sure to water the plants an hour or two before 
taking them out of the pots. Gaps may be filled with annuals such as 
French marigolds, heliotrope, petunias, verbenas, cosmos, annual dahlias, 
snapdragons and zinnias. 


Begin to water the lawn thoroughly if a period of dry weather occurs. 
It takes only a short time to dry out the lawn especially if the soil is thin. 
Let the sprinklers run for a long time in one spot. 


In sections where the Japanese beetle is a menace, begin to spray all 
valuable plants with the special coated arsenate of lead. This should be on 
the foliage before the beetles appear. The beetles feed on the upper side of 
the leaf where the poison should be directed. 


All dead flower clusters of lilacs should be snipped off if the plants are 
to be kept in the greatest vigor and if large clusters of blooms are desired for 
next year. 


There is still time to set out dahlias. Acid soils should be well limed. 
When dahlias have made some growth, reduce the number of shoots to one 
stalk. 


Tulips that have been diseased this year may be infected with fire 
disease. To keep it from spreading, gather up and burn all tops and dead 
flowers. Segregate diseased bulbs in an out-of-the-way corner of the garden 
if they are too choice to be destroyed. 


If iris plants were infested with borers last year, inspect them now, 
separating the leaves to see if the borers have started to work. Look for 
watery places, which should be squeezed between the fingers to destroy 
the young borers. 


Some gardeners find that the rose bug or rose chafer can be controlled 
by placing around the crown of each plant once a month one tablespoonful 
of copperas. Cultivating frequently is helpful. 


Pine trees set out to make a thick hedge should have their new growth 
snipped back half way to make the trees bushy. 


By the middle of the month Chinese cabbage seeds may be sown. They 
will produce firm heads useful for salads. Sow seeds now of New Zealand 
spinach for Summer greens. Green tomatoes in the Fall can be had from 
a sowing of early varieties like Bonny Best or Burbank. The season is 
warm enough to plant lima bean seed. 


Protect plants of tomatoes and egg plants that are set out now with a 
collar of cardboard placed at least an inch under ground to keep away the 
cut worms. Cover hills of cucumbers and squashes with cheesecloth placed 
over a wooden frame two or three feet square to protect the young vines 
from beetles. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 

A real novelty for the Rock 

Garden producing small double 

dark pink flowers all Summer. It 

is hardy and grows about 8 to 12 

inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00 


Will Flower This Year 


49 West 27% Street 
New York, N.Y. 


Telephones: 
BOgardus 4-2444-2445-2446 











100 GLADIOLUS BULBS 


$5.50 Value for Only $2.50 Prepaid 


10 large bulbs each of the following 
varieties, labeled: 


Berty Snow Longfellow 
Cardinal Prince Marmora 

E. I. Farrington Nancy Hanks 
Saraband Prim Picottee 
Golden Dream Vanity Fair 


Extra Surprise Included. For de- 
scriptions of these and many others, 
send for 1934 catalog. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New England's Popular Gladiolus Farm 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





RAREST ALPINE SEEDS 


The Olympics, Kashmir, the Tyrolese 
Alps and the Formosan highlands 
have all yielded treasures to the col- 
lectors who gather for me — and for 
you. 

Write Dept. B for a most unusual catalog 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 








DAFFODILS 


Many of the newer ones listed among 
the 200 varieties in my catalog, free 
on request. as 


EDWIN C. POWELL 
SILVER SPRING MARYLAND 


ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanical purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 

G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show of City Gardens Club 


NE of the most unique open-air flower shows ever seen in 
this country was held May 24 to 31 in the lower part of 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. The exhibition was spon- 
sored by the City Gardens Club of New York, Miss Emma L. 
Martin, chairman. The garden was a mosaic in flowers with 
formal beds in a fan-shaped design radiating from the base of 
a Prometheus fountain. The design of the garden was conceived 
by the landscape architect, Miss Isabella Pendleton, and was 
based upon an old Greek principle of proportions. Flowering 
potted plants laid out in beds carried out the skyscraper motive 
characteristic of the city. 

The arrangement of colors in the garden was planned by the 
portrait painter, F. Luis Mora. Blue, gold and white were the 
predominant colors, with touches of pink and red as accent 
colors. The garden was bordered along the outside with a low 
hedge of yew. The beds were outlined in edgings of dwarf box. 
Corn-colored pebbles were used in the walks to carry down 
the golden tone of the fountain. Potted plants of geraniums, 
ageratum, petunias, pansies, phlox, sweet alyssum and other 
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bedding annuals supplied the color in the beds. Specimens of 
mugho pine were used as accent plants. The garden was educa- 
tional. Any unit could be reproduced as a backyard or pent- 
house garden. 


The American Rock Garden Society 


Members from several states and Canada attended the first 
annual meeting of the American Rock Garden Society on May 
22 at the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with the Garden’s annual 
rock garden day. The president, Mr. Montague Free, in his 
address emphasized that one of the society’s chief objectives 
should be to educate the public in the design and construction 
of beautiful rock gardens. The need of sectional information 
on the growing of rock plants was stressed. The hope was 
expressed that this material might be assembled, correlated 
and published. An effort is to be made to clarify the 
nomenclature and taxonomy of rock garden plants, this work 
to be done by a committee on nomenclature headed by 





The garden laid out by the City Gardens Club in New York at the Rockefeller Center 
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Dr. Edgar T. Wherry of Philadelphia. Plans are being made 
to strike a medal which will be awarded to meritorious rock 
garden exhibits at flower shows, under the direction of the 
executive committee. Offers have been received of a design for 
the medal and the making of the die. 

The slate of officers printed in the April 1 issue of Horticul- 
ture was re-elected with the addition of Robert Senior of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as regional vice-president of the North Cen- 
tral States, to succeed Alfred C. Hottes. Committees were ap- 
pointed by the president with the following titles: editorial 
advisory, committee on nomenclature, membership committee, 
and finance. An exhibition committee will be appointed when 
a city for the 1935 annual meeting and the first national rock 
garden exhibition has been chosen. 

A substantial gain in membership was reported, the total 
being 231 with new members coming in daily. The treasury 
showed a satisfactory balance after all the organization ex- 
penses had been deducted. 

Aside from the regular business the meeting was devoted to 
an informal discussion of ways and means of building up the 
society and of directing its course. The possibility of obtain- 
ing good lantern slides was discussed. A list was compiled 
by the secretary, Dorothy Ebel Hansell of 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, of members’ rock gardens that are open for 
visitation. 

An hour's recess followed the annual meeting during which 
members viewed the rock garden on the grounds of the 
Botanic Garden. Much rock garden lore was swapped by the 
visitors. Members of the society joined with members of the 
Garden to hear Mr. Free lecture on ‘‘Styles in Rock Garden- 
ing.’ The lecture was illustrated with lantern slides. 


New York Gardens to Be Opened 


The following gardens are to be opened in early June for the 
benefit of the Westchester County (N. Y.) Children’s Asso- 
ciation, from 2 to 7 p.m., regardless of the weather. Tickets 
may be obtained from the office of the association, 185 Main 


Street, White Plains, N. Y. 


Saturday, June 9—Mrs. Lea Luquer, ‘‘Pine Lodge,’’ State Road, Mount 
Kisco. Miss Anne Morgan, ‘‘Otahnagon,’’ Old Bedford Road, Mount Kisco. 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hanes, ‘‘Westerleigh,’’ Lincoln Avenue, Rye. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leo Wallerstein, ‘Pump Hill,’’ Kenilworth Road, Rye. Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Ittleson, ‘Cromwell House,’’ Manursing Island, Rye. 

Sunday, June !0—Mr. and Mrs. Robert Binger, ‘‘Inglenook,’’ Broadway, 
Tarrytown. Group of North Tarrytown small gardens (one admission covers 
this group of gardens) : Mrs. Jane E. Greenfield, 8 Pokohoe Drive, Sleepy 
Hollow Manor; Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Young, Hemlock Drive, Sleepy Hollow 
Manor: Dr. and Mrs. Howard F. Berkey, 37 Highland Avenue, Philipse 
Manor; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Emmens, 49 Highland Avenue, Philipse 
Manor; Dr. and Mrs. Harley B. Lindsay, Highland Avenue, Philipse Manor; 
Mrs. Henry P. Wall, Merlin Avenue, Philipse Manor. 

Saturday, June 16—Mr. and Mrs. Mortimer J. Fox, ‘‘Foxden,’’ Peekskill. 
Mr. George Washington Hill, ‘“‘Richmond Hill,’’ Broadway, Irvington. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank, ‘“The Towers,’’ Byram Shore, Port Chester. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills Reid, ““Ophir Cottage,’’ Purchase Street, Purchase. 
Mr. and Mrs. Max J. H. Rossbach, ‘“Thirlsmere,’’ North Street, White Plains 
(open also June 17) .Mr. and Mrs. John Magee, ‘‘Wampus,’’ Armonk State 
Road, Mount Kisco. Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sturtevant, ‘‘Cross River House,” 
Maple Avenue, Katonah (open also June 17). Dr. and Mrs. Antonie P. 
er “‘Rensselaerwyck,’’ Amawalk Highway, Katonah (open also 

une 17. 

Sunday, June 17——Mr. and Mrs. George Sidenberg, ‘‘Woodheat Farm,” 

Armonk State Road, Mount Kisco. 





Texas Federation of Garden Clubs 


The fifth annual convention of the Texas Federation of 
Garden Clubs was held at Wichita Falls, May 15 and 16. 
Mrs. L. B. Leake, state president, reported the addition of 22 
garden clubs, making a total of almost 100. She urged each 
club to take part in a highway beautification program. It was 
reported that clubs throughout the state are gathering blue- 
bonnet seeds which will be scattered along Texas highways 
by the Highway Beautification Department. Mrs. C. V. 
McMahon, chairman of the Committee on Lantern Slides, 
showed a collection of new pictures illustrating Texas wild 
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flowers. She suggested as a slogan ‘Conservation follows 
appreciation.” 

On motion of Mrs. L. A. Kayser of Tyler, it was voted to 
make the rose the federation’s official flower. The federation 
went on record as favoring an ali-year-round stock law to 
keep the highways free from roaming stock which destroy 
flowers and plants. Mrs. Gross R. Scruggs, honorary life 
president, spoke at the annual banquet, urging various clubs 
to establish garden centers. Mrs. Walter Crow of Dallas pre- 
sented a program with many examples of flower arrangement. 

A rainbow luncheon was given at the Woman’s Forum as a 
parting compliment to the Woman’s federation. The long 
center table was decorated by a combination of flowers repre- 
senting a rainbow, which extended the entire length and at 
the end of which was found the proverbial ‘‘Pot of Gold,” 
represented by a huge bowl of coreopsis. Mrs. Ben G. O'Neal 
gave an inspiring address at this luncheon. 


Massachusetts Gardens to Be Opened 

The following gardens are to be opened in June for the 
benefit of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children. The gardens will be open from 2 to 6 
p.m. and a nominal fee will be charged. 

Friday, June 1, Mrs. Larz Anderson, Brookline. 

Tuesday, June 5, Mrs. Henry Wolcott, Mrs. George A. 
Lyon, Mrs. Henry H. Richardson and others in Brookline. 

Friday, June 8, Mrs. Lindsey Loring, Foxhill Street, 
Westwood. 

Friday, June 8, the following gardens in Weymouth are 
to be opened from 2 to 6 p.m. and from 7 to 9 p.m. Further 
information may be obtained from Mrs. William J. Hol- 
brook, 793 Main Street, South Weymouth. 

Mrs. Albert E. Gladwin, 575 Bridge Street, North 
Weymouth; Mr. Allan C. Emery, 790 Commercial Street, 
Weymouth Heights; Mrs. Frank R. Miller, 636 Main Street, 
South Weymouth; Mrs. Fred W. Austin, 275 Pond Street, 
South Weymouth; and Mrs. George W. Perry, 48 Hillcrest 
Road, East Weymouth. 


American Rose Society’s Annual Meeting 

The American Rose Society’s annual meeting will be held 
in Portland, Ore., June 11 and 12. Headquarters will be at 
the Hotel Portland. The Portland Rose Festival will be offi- 
cially opened at 8 p.m. in Multnomah Stadium. Three events 
of importance will take place on the afternoon of June 12, 
beginning with a visit to the rose show of the Portland Rose 
Society, after which local rose gardens will be seen. A banquet 
will take place in the evening at which the speakers will be 
the Rev. Earl William Benbow and G. A. Stevens. On June 
13 a trip will be made up the Columbia River Highway to 
Eagle Creek. Additional information is available from the 
society's secretary, G. A. Stevens, Box 687, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Laurel Week in the Litchfield Hills 


During the week from June 16 to 24 inclusive, the Laurel 
City Horticultural Society will sponsor the third annual laurel 
week at Winsted, Conn. Maps showing auto tours through the 
surrounding country will be furnished all who attend or may 
be obtained in advance by writing the society, enclosing post- 
age. Although much of the laurel that was transplanted last 
year was badly injured by the severe weather, most of that in 
the fields is in surprisingly good condition. Every year increas- 
ing thousands motor to the Littlefield Hills to view the mar- 
velous displays of the Connecticut state flower. 


Opening of a Famous Rose Garden 


On Saturday, June 16, ‘‘Caumsett,”’ the garden of Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Field at Huntington, Long Island, N. Y., 
will be open to the public. This estate, with its five thousand 
full-bloom roses, will be the setting for a benefit féte for the 
Fresh Air Fund of Greenwich House. 
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HERESY AMONG THE RHODODENDRONS 


Certain practices of long standing 
are slowly giving way to new methods 


ERESY continues to permeate horticultural teachings. 
H For years garden makers were told that they should 
cultivate the ground after every rain and continue to 
cultivate at frequent intervals in order to create a dust mulch 
to prevent the escape of moisture. Now the heretically inclined 
professors are saying that this is a foolish waste of time and a 
source of unnecessary back aches. They say that cultivation 
beyond what is necessary to keep down the weeds is entirely 
useless and that the dust mulch theory is all the bunk. 

For years garden makers were instructed that they must 
plant their roses in full sunlight with a layer of cow manure 
under them and with the graft at least two inches under- 
ground. Along came J. Horace McFarland and a few other 
rose heretics who completely upset these theories and made 
rose growing a much simpler matter. 

For years garden makers have been told that their rhodo- 
dendrons should be kept mulched with leaves the year around, 
for reasons which seemed obvious enough. Visitors to the 
Arnold Arboretum in Jamaica Plain, near Boston, Mass., are 
astonished, therefore, to find the large rhododendron planting 
in the grounds of that institution as bare of any covering as a 
vegetable patch. The Arnold Arboretum, which is one of the 
world’s greatest gardens, is looked upon as supplying the last 
word in cultural skill. It is worth while, for that reason, to 
discover why this seemingly heretical plan has been adopted. 

For a long time tons of oak leaves were piled around the 
thododendrons in the Arnold Arboretum, more being added 
year by year. They were left around the plants until they had 
made a solid mass of decaying humus to a depth of 12 inches 
or more. This was in line with the commonly accepted practice 


everywhere. A mulch of this type was able to keep the shallow 
roots cool and moist throughout the Summer and protected 
from the frosts in Winter. 

No one ‘seriously questioned the wisdom of this plan until 
curiosity prompted the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson to make an 
investigation for the purpose of determining the condition of 
the soil under the leaves. Then a soggy, dank, rancid mass of 
molding fungus-filled débris was uncovered. Immediately the 
accumulated mulch of many years was ordered completely re- 
moved down to the solid earth. Later a carload or two of leaf 
mold was ordered, along with a certain amount of peat moss, 
and this material was dug into the soil, leaving it loose, pliable 
and porous. 

The leaf-mulching system has not been entirely discarded, 
however. A thin layer of leaves is raked around the plants in 
late Autumn, leaves from hardwood trees being used. In the 
Spring the leaves are raked from between the plants, although 
no great care is exercised to get all of them. Sometimes, indeed, 
a very light scattering of leaves is permitted to remain but 
more often a layer of peat moss is spread over the ground to 
a depth of an inch or two. 

From an esthetic point of view, the result is better but the 
fact must be kept in mind that the soil contains sufficient 
humus to keep it from making a hard crust and is kept covered 
with enough peat moss to obviate the need of cultivation. 
Amateurs who blindly accept this plan without understanding 
all the circumstances will make a great mistake. It is well 
understood, of course, that rhododendrons need an acid soil 
and will not thrive in a soil which is alkaline. The question of 
increasing acidity by the use of certain chemicals is another 
story. For soil of proper character the use of prepared leaf 
mold and of peat moss helps to maintain an acid condition. 

Some kind of mulch is absolutely necessary in Summer 





When grown under the proper conditions rhododendrons are among the most beautiful of all flowering shrubs. 
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until a reasonably porous open condition of the soil has been 
obtained. One can thrust his hand deeply into the soil around 
the rhododendrons of the Arnold Arboretum. It is true that 
the roots of rhododendrons grow close to the surface and that 
cultivation is likely to be injurious, although it will do no 
harm if only the surface of the soil is scarified. 

Certainly, a mulch is better than cultivation. It may be 
feasible, however, to give a light cultivation in the Spring 
after the Winter’s coating of leaves has been removed and then 
to cover the ground with peat moss to a depth of two inches. 
A form of Florida humus now coming onto the market may 
be extremely useful in the cultivation of rhododendrons, as it 
is in the growing of other plants. It is very easy to handle and 
contains a definite amount of plant food. 

Peat moss gives a well-dressed appearance to the rhododen- 
dron planting and is widely used on large estates. What the 
result of digging it into the soil year after year would be is a 
problem. In a rose garden this plan has been found to cause 
a more rapid evaporation of moisture after several years. The 
right amount is useful but too much is injurious when worked 





The fothergilla is not well known although an old and excellent 
early blooming shrub 


into the soil. It never does any harm but only good when used 
as a mulch alone. 

As an alternative plan of mulching which is good for plants 
and in fact has some advantages over the preceding except that 
it is costly, there is the manure mulching plan. Old, crumbly 
manure is best to use and it may be put on roughly in the Fall 
and then lightly worked into the soil in the Spring. In connec- 
tion with the manure mulch there is again a difference of opin- 
ion, for those in charge of large rhododendron plantings in 
some sections much prefer to apply the manure in the Spring 
at the earliest date possible. The reason for this is that the 
Spring rains wash the goodness of the manure into the ground 
and if the rains do not complete the job, the hose can be 
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brought into service. By mid-Summer the manure is so thor- 
oughly decomposed that it is ready to be worked into the top 
soil. 


STARTING LILIES FROM SEED INDOORS 


F Vegetal interesting article about the germination of lily 
seeds appeared in Horticulture in March. This article, 
written by Mr. Slate, divides the lilies into three groups as 
regards the length of time required for germination. 

The lilies in Mr. Slate’s second group—those that germi- 
nate but remain underground the first season, for the most 
part—come up the following year with their second leaf. The 
seed leaf is tall and of equal width throughout its length while 
the second or true leaf, is shorter and varies in shape and size, 
as would be expected, with the different varieties. 

Until recently I have always planted lily seeds in the Fall, 
in flats, which were covered with peat moss and left out all 
Winter. Some varieties came up the next Spring; others the 
following Spring. Last Winter, in an experimental mood, I 
determined to try to improve on the way Nature sows her 
seeds. Accordingly, lily seeds which I had on hand were 
planted, covered with glass, kept near the furnace and never 
allowed to dry out. 

With this treatment the tenuifoliums came up in 11 days. 
The speciosums, from seed ripened inside, came up in 15 
weeks with their second leaf. At the end of 11 weeks a few 
seeds of Lilium rubellum from which the soil had been acci- 
dentally washed, germinated but sent up no leaf. This was, 
of course, the underground germination, L. rubellum being 
one of the lilies which germinates but remains underground 
the first season and then comes up with its second leaf. About 
four weeks after this initial germination, a single L. rubellum 
came up with its second leaf. Ten days have elapsed since then 
and no others have come to join it. Mr. Slate puts this lily 
in the group of erratic lilies. 

Three other varieties were planted but as these are crosses, 
they could not be expected to conform to any rule. With 
warmth and moisture two of these pots now have seedling 
lilies, the third shows no life above ground. Jt must not be 
supposed that all lilies that remain underground the first year 
will come up with their second leaf. Some remain under- 
ground a year and then send up seed leaves. L. cordifolium 
is an example. 

I am not an authority, and have no wish to appear so. 
Nevertheless, it would seem from this simple home experi- 
ment that the time of germination of lily seeds can be mate- 
rially lessened by applying warmth and moisture. It appears 
that a whole growing season may be gained in this way with 
L. speciosum. No doubt there are other lilies in the second 


group that would respond likewise. 
—Leora H. Cutler. 
Williamsville, N. Y. 


EARLY BLOOMING FOTHERGILLAS 


Sb eeneg seein were grown in England a century and a 
half ago. Yet these shrubs are practically unknown to the 
average gardener in America even now, in spite of the fact 
that they are natives of the Allegheny Mountains. The genus 
was named for Dr. John Fothergill. 

Progressive nurserymen are now giving some thought to 
the fothergillas and two kinds may be purchased. One is 
Fothergilla major, a sturdy, compact shrub that will grow 10 
feet high. F. monticola has a more spreading habit and does 
not grow as tall but it is equally handsome. Both are decora- 
tive during the entire season, beginning in the Spring when 
they become covered with compact clusters of nearly white 
flowers that look like bottle brushes. The fragrance of the 
flowers is delightful. Good foliage clothes the shrubs until late 
Fall when the leaves turn scarlet and orange. Completely 
hardy, the forthergillas grow best in a sandy peat soil in a 
cool situation. 











A GOOD START FOR CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS 


Many kinds difficult to handle give the best 
results when sown in frames in June 


HIS is the best time to start choice perennials from seed. 

Many common garden perennials can be grown from seed 

sown in an open seed bed, but for alpines and some other 
plants a frame is absolutely essential. Two are better, because 
when a wide variety of seeds is sown, some will germinate 
quickly and must, therefore, be removed to a frame that per- 
mits light and ventilation. The pots of soil should be sunk in 
the frame almost to the rim and to prevent evaporation it is 
well to cover all the pots with several thicknesses of newspaper 
before putting on the sash. Cover the sash with burlap bags or 
mats to break the sun heat. It is advisable to have the frame 
where it is almost entirely shaded. 

Because of the damping off danger, the soil, before sowing, 
should be partially sterilized either by formaldehyde dust 
mixed with the soil as directed by the makers, or the pots, 
after filling, should be watered with a copper-carbonate solu- 
tion. This is made by mixing two parts of finely powdered 
copper sulphate with 11 parts of powdered ammonium car- 
bonate. This mixture should be stored in a glass or stone 
jar tightly corked for at least 24 hours before use. To make a 
solution, dissolve one ounce of the mixture in two gallons of 
water and use immediately. A little hot water will dissolve 
the salts quickly and the full amount can be made up with cold 
water. On no account dissolve or use the mixture in tin, iron, 
or zinc vessels and do not delay using the fluid after it is 
made up. The seedlings, when they are about ready for trans- 
planting, can be again treated but not, of course, flooded. 
Unless precautions of this kind are taken, damping off is 
almost certain to work havoc among most seedlings, I find, 
particularly among poppies, dianthus, iberis and all other 
things that are slow in the early stages. 

A few days after sowing, examine the pots carefully for 
germination and remove all that show actual development, 
either as leaflets or small stalks carrying the seed coat. These 
pots should be given a frame that can be well shaded, par- 
ticularly for the minute things like campanulas, primulas, and 
so forth. The pots should again be sunk in the soil which, as 
in the other frame, should be well soaked beforehand, as the 
aim must be to avoid watering as long as possible. Added 
moisture and lack of ventilation are first aids to the fiendish 
damping off plague, which is capable of wiping out an entire 
pot of seedlings in a few hours. Even sterilization, as sug- 
gested, is no certain safeguard, because the fungus spores may 
be in the air or in the water used. 

Ordinary perennials will soon be able to stand full light 
but the tiny things must never be exposed to sunshine. 
Many of these latter subjects require much more than 
two or three weeks before they develop true leaves but 
all should be shifted as soon as possible even though 
they are like pin heads. If any number are to be handled 
boxes are better than pots though large pans are 
preferable. When shifting the tiny things, have the 
soil just moist enough; do not water unless with a 
very fine sprayer. It is safer to delay watering until 
the tiny plants have taken hold, but shade is essential 
as a few minutes of sunshine will mean an end to them. 
Many of the alpines will stand for weeks or months 
before they are ready for another shift. 

The sweat frame where the pots are first placed 
should be inspected daily and all pots that show life 
removed. Some seeds will lie until the following Spring 
or longer but if only one seed starts in a pot, it must 
be given light or the tiny seedling must be shifted into 
another pot. While in the dark frame, the pots should 
need no water. If necessary, the soil they are plunged 


in can be moistened but if kept entirely dark it will dry but 
little. The seed pots should remain moist for months. 

Do not assume that the general run of alpines and primulas 
will grow large enough to be set outside in the Fall; many 
of them will be but scraps, even if they germinate fairly 
quickly. Heavily protected frames will be essential for the 
Winter. This also applies to the frame containing pots of 
ungerminated seeds. Otherwise the soil in the pots is likely 
to heave up an inch and the pots be shattered. Long lying 
seeds, if they can be buried in snow during the Winter, will 
be benefited but if this cannot be done, the frame should be 
heavily matted after the first hard freeze so that the pots will 
not thaw out and freeze intermittently. 

Sowing seeds directly in the frame is only advisable for 
quick germination or when quantity lots of seed are avail- 
able. Ordinary packets of seeds of the treasurable subjects, 
whether lilies, primroses, or whatnot, should have pots for 
the reasons explained. Frame beds may be tied up for a year or 
two if slow seeds are sown; moreover, it is not easy to detect 
tiny campanulas in a bed and one wretched woodlouse may 
wipe out a whole colony of such tiny seedlings, without one’s 
being aware of it. In pots, one can take up each sample and 
examine it. Incidentally, | am through with peat moss for the 
general run of seeds. Many seedlings in the small stage do not 
like it, literally refusing to grow if it is mixed with the soil 
in any quantity. Most garden seeds dislike an acid soil. For 
most kinds the soil should be tested. 


-—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


DEALING WITH ASTER TROUBLES 


STER yellows, the bane of many garden makers, is diff- 
cult to overcome, especially if planting is done twice in 
the same spot. The disease is spread from plant to plant by 
insects. They are not easily controlled, but proprietary sprays 
and dusts will keep them well in check. The most important 
control measure is to pull up and destroy any plants which 
seem to be diseased. Root lice also cause much trouble when 
asters are being grown in home gardens, but they can be kept 
away to a large extent by working a handful of tobacco dust 
into the ground around each plant when it is set out. Asters 
are so satisfactory for late flowers in the garden, and so many 
new and improved kinds have been put on the market, that 
they are worth the trouble required to keep them in good 
health. Of course it is too late to grow plants from seed; 
started plants must be purchased now. They will bloom 
within a few weeks. 





A permanent coldframe is almost indispensable for the growing of 
many perennials from seed , 
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The Albert C. Burrage Porch Fund 


The late Albert C. Burrage, for many years president of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, established a fund of 
$1,250 the income to be used for a medal to be awarded to 
the resident of Massachusetts who most improves his house 
within the year by adding a porch overlooking his garden. 
The competition for 1934 is now open, the only requirement 
being that photographs taken before and after the completion 
of the porch be submitted to the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society on or before November | of this year. The award will 
be made by the trustees. This competition applies only to 
houses already standing. 


Boston Library Summer Hours 
From June 1 to October | the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society will follow its usual custom of closing 
at one o'clock on Saturdays. Whenever a flower show falls on 
a week-end, however, the library will be open both Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons. 


SMALL TULIP AND NARCISSUS BLOOMS 


NUMBER of reports have been made, in Massachusetts 

at least, that the flowers of tulips and narcissi have been 
smaller in size, poorer in quality and on shorter stems this year 
than previously. Two explanations are offered to account for 
this fact. One reason is that the rainfall was not sufficient 
during the early growing season to supply the bulbs when 
water was most needed. The severe Winter is looked upon, too, 
as being to some extent responsible for the inferior flowers. 

Naturally, it is disappointing when anything but first- 
quality blooms come from top-size bulbs. On the other hand, 
those persons who replant their bulbs, more especially tulips, 
each year must expect smaller flowers after the first season. In 
fact, old tulip bulbs often produce a single broad leaf, which 
is a signal to experienced gardeners even from the start that 
there will be no bloom that year. Daffodils invariably are left 
in the ground from year to year and most of them multiply 
rather rapidly. It is only a matter of time before the clumps 
must be dug up and separated. This, of course, can be done 
now, but the roots and foliage should not in any way be 
disturbed any more than is possible. 

There are several theories about the handling of tulips after 
they are through flowering. Many varieties, especially the early 
ones, will flower for several years in the same place if plant 
food is added to the soil. These bulbs can be interplanted at 
this time with started annual plants. If the bulbs cannot be 
worked around, they may be dug out, tops and all, and reset 
in some other part of the garden where the foliage eventually 
will die down. Some of the old growers contend that it makes 
little difference whether the plants are kept growing for any 
length of time after flowering or the bulbs are dried off imme- 
diately. Some of them even go so far as to dig the bulbs and 
spread them out with the tops on in a shed to dry, after which 
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they are cleaned. Probably any one of these practices will be 
satisfactory, although most home gardeners feel more at ease 
about their bulbs if the tops are allowed to die down as Nature 
intended. 


HARVEST TIME IN THE HERB GARDEN 


i a cold, wet Spring, seed sowing of the annual herbs— 
basils, sweet marjoram, Summer savory, dill, fennel, cori- 
ander—is late, and harvesting, perhaps, will be two weeks 
later than in a normal season, if, indeed, New England can 
furnish such a season. 

Likewise, after a hard Winter, the bushy perennials— 
hyssop, sage, lavender, southernwood, thymes, horehound— 
recover slowly, and are not at their best, aromatically, until 
late August and September. 

But allowing for all seasonal variations of weather and 
geographic localities, the herbs themselves tell us when to cut 
and dry their flowers, leaves, stems or roots. Gather the crop 
of sweet marjoram, lavender, sage, basils, thymes, rosemary, 
horehound, Summer savory, and lemon balm, when the plants 
are in full flower. Cut lean stems and flowers to within a few 
inches of the ground. Of course if rosemary and lavender 
flowers alone are wanted, clip only the flowering stems to save 
your plants. The dying away of full bloom indicates the best 
time to gather hyssop and rosemary for their aromatic leaves 
and stem tips. At this time, too, southernwood and costmary 
are ready. Borage flowers for candying are gathered just as the 
blue corolla slips easily free from the calyx. 

Tarragon, parsley, chervil are richest in aromatic value 
just before any leaves on the stem or in the crown begin to 
turn brown. Cut them and dry as with parsley. 

Dig and dry the roots of lovage, sweet flag and Florentine 
iris for the orris in their roots after all stems and leaves have 
died to the ground. 

Fennel, dill, coriander, and caraway are grown commer- 
cially for their aromatic seeds which are collected just as they 
are ripe enough to fall from the plants. If fresh flavor from 
stem and leaf is wanted these herbs are in their prime by the 
middle of July. 

Mints, including spearmint or lamb mint, pennyroyal and 
peppermint must be cut and dried when the lush growth is at 
its richest just before blossoming. The fungus rust, puccinia, 
attacks the spearmint in July. The leaves grow brown and 
drop off. Of course this disease makes the herbs unfit for use. 

In general, the harvesting value of any herb may extend 
over a period of ten days. During this time the essential oils 
which constitute their fragrance are most pungent. It is to 
hold these valuable aromatic principles that we harvest herbs 
on a sunny day when all dew is dried off the plants. Dry them 
quickly in an airy shed, preferably by hanging them up in 
bunches. When brittle and dry, the herbs may be crushed, 
ground, or powdered and should always be kept in air-tight 
containers, preferably glass. If these precautions are taken, 
the colors of the flower petals and green of the leaves will be 
bright and no aroma will be lost. 

* Harvesting of herbs in Lexington, Mass., for a period of 
eight years has shown that in an average season they are ready 
to cut and dry on the following dates: 


Pennyroyal, lamb mint, peppermint—late June 

Lavender (tips and flowers) —July 15 

Tarragon, parsley, chervil—late July 

Horehound, Summer savory, catnip, basils, sweet marjoram, 
thymes, sage are seldom ready before August | 

Lemon balm—early August 

Hyssop, southernwood, costmary, not later than August 15 

Root crops—lovage, sweet flag—October 


The thrifty Shakers of Harvard, Mass., record the cutting 
of sweet balm and hyssop on September 10, and pennyroyal 
and thyme on August 22. These were probably from late 
sOwings or a second crop. Horehound from a well-established 
perennial bed gives regularly a second crop before October. 


—RMrs. Helen M. Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 
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WORD regarding plants that make nuisances of them- 

selves. Physostegia virginiana can not match its variety 
Vivid for spreading. I would not, however, discard it, for no 
difficulty is found in gathering up the wandering shoots in 
the Spring and setting them together to make a clump. Left 
to its own devices, this beautiful late-flowering plant, almost 
resembling one of the tubular forms of heather, will wander 
all over the place. Some do not like the rosy magenta color, 
but in late September it is decidedly showy. 

Another free runner I would not discard is the papaver 
Olympia. This is not a true oriental poppy and no one can 
hazard a guess as to its origin, except that it came by chance, 
but it is the earliest of the perennial poppies, even ahead of 
P. pilosum and ever so much more showy. It and May Queen, 
very similar, are the only doubles akin to the oriental class 
but it is a demon for spreading and to keep it in check one 
has to ruthlessly pull out the wandering growths. 

Oddly enough, seedlings of it come practically true to color 
and habit, thus discounting the theory that it is a hybrid. 
On the other hand, crossbreeds from it, all pale salmon pink 
shades, do not possess running roots, the crowns being similar 
to oriental sorts, though less vigorous. 


HE raising of lewisias, particularly L. howelli and L. 

fincht, is rather more easy than getting them to the flower- 
ing stage, an accomplishment I have not yet mastered. Some 
time ago I raised a batch of L. finchi and by good luck, plus 
the practice of lifting them each Fall and keeping them over 
the Winter in a frame, succeeded in the fourth year in getting 
some plants as much as eight inches across. But not one ever 
ventured to flower and one by one they collapsed during the 
fourth Summer from crown rot, the entire roots rotting away, 
leaving the echeveria-like plants sitting on the soil surface 
without means of sustenance. I did manage to re-root one 
or two plants but they eventually petered out. 


REOSOTE instead of paint (Horticulture, April 15)? 

This is a good wood preservative but it requires many 
months to thoroughly dry to the point that seats treated with 
it may be used. I have some cedar fence posts that were treated 
with creosote prior to using last Fall; even now, 
seven months later, the stain would ruin any clothes 
coming in contact with it. And I might add that 
creosote is highly injurious to any plant stems or 
roots that come in contact with woodwork treated 
with it. 


EGARDING the Burbank frilled daisy illus- 
trated in the March 15 issue, I am prompted 

to ask whether this differs from the English variety 
Marion Collier. The latter is, I think, a semi-double 
form of the chrysanthemum William Robinson, 
which I grew fully 30 years ago. Marion Collier 
with me is not unlike William Robinson in habit, 
having a rather weak growth and being quite apart 
from the coarse-growing C. maximum varieties. 
The Shasta varieties as a group are, I believe, part 
C. leucanthemum and part C. maximum. I have a 
few seedlings of Diener’s double Shasta, the pictures 
of which seem akin to the flowers of Marion Collier. 
If the Burbank daisy is another of the same ilk and 
no improvement, its claims as a novelty aren't war- 
ranted, and the same goes for Diener’s double Shasta 
and also Howard's double. In any event, the type 
is a long way from being new and as doubles they 








aren't in it with the new English double maximum Mrs. Read, 
which is said to be full double. No plants of it are available 
here and it is a non-seeder by all accounts. 

Incidentally, a typographical error appeared in Donald D. 
Wyman’s note regarding the campanula Feltham Beauty. 
This should have read Telham Beauty. It is a variety that 
originated by chance at Telham Court Gardens, England, 
some years ago. I may say that the seed of Telham Beauty 
never comes true and of all the so-called Telham Beauty 
hybrids I have raised, not one of any shade has matched 
Telham Beauty for size. This variety has bells about three 
inches across. The fact that seedlings do not breed true is fot 
surprising. Telham Beauty is a mutation and it owes its giant 
form to the fact that it carries double the number of chromo- 
somes that are to be found in ordinary C. persictfolia. It is 
said to be identical with a variety that was found in Virginia 
and sent to England over a century ago and afterwards 
lost. Its reappearance caused quite a lot of talk and happily 
it was taken care of. My advice is don’t buy Telham Beauty 
without being sure it has been propagated from the original 
imported stock. The best sample I have seen of this variety 
was shown some three years ago by Miss Amy Hore of Scotch 
Plains, N. J. The stems were fully four feet and the bells at 
least five inches across. I believe the Horticultural Society of 
New York gave it an award of commendation. 


I SUPPOSE that more attention was given to flower ar- 
rangement classes at the Spring show in New York this 
year than at any previous show in any city. Ingenuity as well 
as good taste was required in order to win in some of the 
classes. Furthermore, several departures from classes of previ- 
ous years were noted. Some of them, indeed, did not really 
call for cut flowers, although placed in that general category. 
I am thinking particularly of a class in the Garden Club of 
America’s section which required an arrangement of plant 
material suggesting a design suitable for execution in metal or 
wood. This was an interesting class and taxed the resourceful- 
ness of exhibitors. I happen to have a picture of the exhibit 
winning second prize and it is reproduced herewith. To tell 
the truth, the original was rather more attractive than the 
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An exhibit of milkweed pods which won a second prize at the 
Spring flower show in New York 
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photographic reproduction. It consisted of milkweed pods 
gracefully arranged in a lump of clay. 

Efforts to create original and unusual effects extended to 
the other shows and some particularly interesting examples 
of flower arrangement were seen at the Rhode Island Flower 
Show recently held in Providence. An exhibit which received 
much attention there is also reproduced herewith. It was made 
up of three strelitzia or Bird-of-Paradise blossoms against an 
equal number of leaves in three metal tubes of different sizes 
with a uniform base. 


Ae in the May 1 Horticulture on kohlrabi has 
brought out an observation from a veteran vegetable 
grower, H. U. Holzer of Roslindale, Mass. Mr. Holzer has 
grown kohlrabi for 45 years, he tells me. During the first 35 
years he raised the white varieties, but since then the purple 
kind has been his favorite. He switched varieties because the 





A unique exhibit of cut strelitzias at the Spring flower show 
in Providence, R. I. 


white kohlrabi became increasingly susceptible to clubroot, so 
that finally over half of the plants had that particular trouble 
each year. 

In the same garden the purple kind had no clubroot. Mr. 
Holzer comments further that this variety does not get 
woody as soon as the white. He says also that there is no 
difference in flavor and as he peels them before they are cooked 
there is no difference in appearance when they are served. I am 
inclined to follow Mr. Holzer’s recommendation, because 
clubroot has been bothersome in my garden. 


HARLES F. SVEC of Relay, Md., who presumably has 
been collecting yuccas, writes me that the yuccas gloriosa, 
aloifolia, elata and macrocarpa, all of which are southern 
species, have survived 15 degrees below zero. However, the 
plants are on the south side of the house. Yucca brevifolia, 
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often called the Joshua tree, and Hesperoyucca whipplei also 
survived, but they are badly damaged. On the basis of this 
experience, Mr. Svec suggests that these yuccas could be grown 
in the rock garden, but I have a feeling that the spot would 
have to be very well drained and very protected even in his 
latitude. 


R. BORSCH’S reference to Campanula saxifraga with 
bells one inch or more across (Horticulture, April 15) 
is intriguing, but C. raddeana with small deep violet bells is a 
happy little soul that seems equal to living year after year. 
It is infinitely less miffy than the pusilla forms, including 
C. bellardi miranda. The latter has deserted me entirely since 
last Fall, along with various other rock plants. Oddly enough, 
Verbena venosa looks as if it will fight its way back, as it still 
retains a bit of live foliage. 


TULIP SPECIES AND THEIR NEEDS 


HE lovely so-called botanical tulips are well worth collect- 

ing and give the devoted gardener all the excitement and 
pleasure that he can ask for, with a minimum of labor. A rock 
garden is the most appropriate place for this collection, but 
my own house and garden being set in an open meadow, a 
“‘rockery’’ sprouting from the midst thereof is not to be 
thought of. In the open border and under the fruit trees, there- 
fore, the little tulips disport themselves from earliest April, 
when Tultpa kaufmanniana opens its wide flowers to late 
May, when T. marjoletti and T. sprengert outlast the 
Darwins. 

T. kaufmanniana, the ‘water lily tulip,’’ and JT. biflora, 
which comes close on its heels, are charming when planted 
with Siberian squills, or with Muscari azureum. T. kaufman- 
niana increases rapidly and should be taken up and divided 
every two or three years. I may add, sorrowfully, that in my 
experience this is a rare trait in tulip species. Most of them 
last two or three years and then are gone, regardless of what 
the conditions are. 

The next in my collection is T. pulchella, also called T. 
violacea or T. humilis. This comes in mid-April and is breath- 
taking in its gorgeous color, a sort of red-purple that is at its 
best near pale pink hyacinths. A day or two later, but sepa- 
rated from 7. pulchella by the width of the garden, comes 
T. suaveolens, rather a nice, cheerful, little thing but really 
looking quite like a run-out early red garden tulip. It is the 
only one of my collection that I would part with entirely 
without regret. 

Then comes the gorgeous T. ingens and the flame-like T. 
greigt (don’t put them too near together) and shortly after, 
the graceful and sweet-scented T. sylvestris, and T. clusiana, 
that favorite of the flower shows. T. ingens and T. greigi are 
too high-colored to combine with anything else, but are rather 
good put where new shoots of hemerocallis give them back- 
ground while they are in bloom and charitable burial when 
they are gone. The pale yellow of T. sylvestris is lovely with 
mertensia and so is the pink-and-white T. clusiana. A bit of 
pink arabis in front of them adds much to the joy of the 
picture. 

One of the nicest plantings of T. sylvestris that I have ever 
seen was one that had spread at will all about the foot of an 
old apple tree. This tulip is one with good ‘‘staying’’ qualities, 
and is most graceful and charming. 

And so we go on to T. marjoletti, which lasts into June 
and is tall and graceful, with colors that shade from pale green 
to pink and yellow as the flowers open. There are dozens more 
that I have not yet tried, but each Spring sees two or three 
new ones in the garden, and I hope to go on until I have gone 
through the whole long list from T.. australis to T. wilsoniana. 


—NMargaret S. Watson. 
Milton, Mass. 

















THIS MATTER OF DAMAGED HEDGES 


It may be wise to replace California privet with 
hedge plants which can endure colder weather 


NE city in Massachusetts has made an extra appropria- 

() tion of $1,000 to meet the additional expense required 

for carrying away privet hedges which have been cut 

down because killed back to the ground last Winter. Such a 

massacre of hedges as has been reported from many northern 
states was never known before. 

Most of the privet hedges will recover quickly if given proper 
attention. This means that they should have an abundance of 
water throughout the present season. It is not necessary or 
advisable to apply fertilizer, but the loss may become heavier 
if the roots are allowed to dry out. There is an opportunity to 
improve the appearance of the hedges after they have started 
to grow. Indeed, the necessity of cutting down the tops may 
have a rejuvenating effect. If shearing is begun and kept up at 
frequent intervals the hedges can be made to develop at the 
bottom, which is most desirable. They should be trimmed so 
as to keep them slightly narrower at the top than at the bottom. 
This is most important, for such treatment tends to develop 
the lower part of the plants, whereas the practice sometimes 
adopted of making the tops wider results almost invariably in 
the dying out of branches near the ground. 

There are not a few garden makers in the northern states 
who have become disgusted with California privet and have 
decided to dig out what remains of their damaged hedges. This 
is a wise decision. This privet is not a native of California in 
spite of its name. On the contrary, it comes from the western 
coast of Japan and can not be expected to be hardy in the 
northern part of the United States. Farther south it is a most 
desirable hedge plant and where the Winters are mild becomes 
practically evergreen. 

What shall be used as a substitute in the North? There are 
two privets which have all the good points of the California 
privet and are hardy. One is the [bota privet and the other the 
Amur River privet. Both are in the trade. They cost more 
than the common kind but can be depended upon to last indefi- 
nitely when once established. Small plants should be spaced a 
foot apart. If a wide and impenetrable hedge is needed, stag- 
gered rows should be used. It is important to dig a wide deep 





A well kept Hornbeam hedge on the estate of Mr 


trench and to use plenty of bone meal mixed with good loam. 
Also, it is important to apply water frequently throughout the 
Summer. All these requirements are necessary with whatever 
type of hedge material may be used. It is impossible to get a 
good hedge established without paying a reasonable amount 
of attention to the planting operations. 

Some nurserymen are growing Ibolium privet in place of 
California privet. It is hardier and for that reason to be pre- 
ferred, but is far from being sufficiently hardy to endure a 
Winter like that just over. Regel’s privet is fairly hardy but 
has a much looser form of growth. It has not become popular 
with the public nor widely distributed in the trade. Neverthe- 
less, it makes a very attractive hedge for planting on a boundary 
line between suburban estates or along a walk. 

Of course, there is no necessity for using privet at all. The 
Japanese barberry thrives uncommonly well in extremely cold 
countries. Hedges made of this barberry never looked better 
than this Spring. Such hedges have the advantage of being 
attractive in Winter as well as in Summer for they keep their 
richly colored fruits until the plants start to bloom again the 
following season. On the other hand, this barberry lacks the 
form and appearance of privet, it does not take readily to 
shearing and does not grow as rapidly or as tall as privet. It is 
cheap and hardy, however—points which recommend it to 
suburban householders. 

In northern New York and in Nova Scotia as well as in 
England, hawthorn hedges are common. They are more ex- 
pensive but their thorns make them impenetrable and they are 
beautiful throughout the Summer months. Several species can 
be used; the common Cockspur Thorn, Crategus crus-galli, is 
among the best. Such hedges have much to recommend them, 
especially for boundary plantings in towns or thinly settled 
communities. 

Equally effective barriers can be obtained by using the Euro- 
pean Hornbeam, Carpinus betulus. This, however, is a hedge 
plant for estates rather than for small grounds. On large places 
it is exceedingly effective and will grow high enough to make a 
windbreak if this is desired. Particularly good results are 
obtained when the plants are set with every two plants in- 
clined toward each other and made to intersect in the form of 
a St. Andrew's cross. At the point where the stems meet the 
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. and Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby at Manchester, Mass. 
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Original 
Peat Moss 
Mulch 


—to prevent weeds from 
growing 






—to keep soil moist and covl 
—to prevent plants from wilt- 
ing and dying 
—to prevent soil from bak- 
ing and caking 
—to eliminate necessity for 
cultivating 
Why not let GPM do the rest 
of your garden work?! 20 
bushel bale $4 delivered from 
your regular dealer or direct. 
One of the quality peats ap- 
proved under the PIC seal. 
Special booklet on “Summer 
Mulching” gladly sent on 
request. 
ATKINS & DURBROW, INc. 
165-K JOHN ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ware) DRICONURE: Pure cow ma- 
oy nure absorbed by peat moss. Sup- 
plies both humus and plant food, 
No weed seeds. Will not burn. 
3¥% bushel bag $3 delivered. 


SORBEX: Finer grinding of the 
same high quality peat as GPM 
but more quickly available as 
humus. A better top dressing. 10 
bushel bag $3 delivered. 














TRI-OGEN 


The all-purpose spray 


A POSITIVE PLANT PROTECTION 


This complete Rose Garden Spray 
Treatment — Tri-ogen — offers the 
first definite mildew and black spot 
control combined with an insecti- 
cide. It kills all insects, including 
the sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage. repelling sub- 
sequent attacks. 

Tri-ogen also stimulates plant 
growth, resulting in fine foliage and 
luxuriant biooms. 


TRI-OGEN waz ofictally adopted for the 
exclusive protection of the Garden of Roses 
atthe CENTURY OF PROGRESS, Chicago 
World’s Fair, in 1933. So complete was its 
success that it has again been selected for 
1934. 


In four sizes: 


A. Small Kit (makes 16 quarts)...... . 

B. Medium Kit (makes & mn ON i K, 
C. Large Kit (makes 32 eliens) ice doe $6.00 
D. Estate Kit (makes 128 gallons) . .$20.00 


If your dealer does not handle, 
check with order, mentioning | his —- 
and Tri-ogen will be sent Promptly by 
express prepaid. 


A product of 


ROSE MFG. CO., 


3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Established 1897 





. 


HORTICULTURE 


bark should be scraped off and the stems bound together. When 
this plan is followed a natural union takes place and a more 
attractive form of growth is obtained than when the plants 
are allowed to grow in the ordinary way. Hornbeam grows 
particularly well in heavy clay soil where privet might not 
give so good an account of itself. 

Then there is the European beech, Fagus sylvatica, also ex- 
cellent for large places and capable of tall growth. A beech 
hedge becomes a perfect barrier if the plants are set close to- 
gether, neither man nor beast being able to pass through it. 
Like the hornbeam hedge, it must be clipped religiously twice 
a season. A beech hedge retains much of its warm-hued foliage 
throughout the Winter, a point not to be overlooked. Against 
this fact is its tardy display of new foliage in the Spring. The 
beech is one of the last trees to put on its Spring coat and a 
beech hedge is sometimes thought to be dead because of this 
fact. 

Naturally, the hedge plants just named are rather expensive. 
They, however, can be considered a permanent improvement. 
This is true also of the Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata, which 
has remarkable hedge possibilities, although too high in price 
yet for general use. Unlike the others named it is evergreen. Some 
of the needles become brown in the course of a hard Winter in 
the North, but no serious damage is done as a rule. The low- 
growing T. canadensis stricta, which is being offered as a sub- 
stitute for dwarf box, is very easily damaged, although endur- 
ing cold weather reasonably well. The new race of yews called 
T. media, made by hybridizing the European and Japanese 
species, will perhaps be more generally used in the future. It is 
decidedly variable, however, and all the plants to be used in 
making the hedge should be obtained from one source at one 
time. 

South of Philadelphia the honeysuckle called Lonicera 
nitida, introduced from China by the late Dr. Ernest H. 
Wilson, will be found almost ideal as an evergreen hedge 
plant. It is not hardy enough for use in the North. 

Where northern estate owners feel they can not afford a yew 
hedge, but want one which is evergreen, they must fall back 
upon arborvite, white pine or spruce, all good. Arborvitz is 
the cheapest and makes a good hedge if not allowed to grow 
above six or eight feet and is trimmed frequently from the time 
it is planted. Without this trimming it will gradually lose its 
lower branches. After a time, it is bound to develop a certain 
amount of dead wood, in any event, and this is true of the 
pines and the spruces, although less true of the common hem- 
lock, Tsuga canadensis, which can be clipped as freely as a yew 
but should always be wider at the base than at the top. 

Garden makers often take it for granted that these evergreen 
hedges cannot be kept low. This is a mistake. It is possible to 
have an arborvite hedge only a foot high for years if a drastic 
pruning policy is adopted and if the roots themselves are cut 
back each year with a sharp spade. This cutting should be 
done about two feet from the row and the depth of the spade. 
It is an important point in keeping a hedge low. Arborvitz, 
sometimes called white cedar, is particularly adaptable, thriv- 


ing in a wet soil or on a dry hillside. A hemlock hedge can be | 
kept dwarf by the same practice, but will grow taller than one | 


of arborvitez. A spruce hedge may be expected to become tall, 
growing eventually into a windbreak. It is possible sometimes 
to obtain seedlings only a few inches high of all these ever- 
greens at very little cost. 


THE PLANTING OF DAHLIA TUBERS 


| B pecan is still time for planting dahlias, for these flowers 





are at their best in the Autumn. The soil should be dug over 
to a depth of a foot, but the tubers should be planted about 
six inches underground, and always on their sides, with the 
eye pointing upward. It is best, of course, to pull the clumps 
to pieces, using only one or two tubers in a hill. The tubers 
will start quickly, if covered with only two inches of soil, the 
holes being filled as the plants grow. Set the stakes before 
planting, for otherwise the roots may be injured. 
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AGAINST 
GARDEN PESTS 





Mexican Bean Beetles - Rose Bugs Red Spider 
Mealy Bugs and Over 650 Other Insects 


Why use insecticides that kill only one 
type of insects? Red Arrow is more 
effective than other sprays against a 
larger number of insect pests because 
it scientifically combines both pyre- 
thrum and rotenone with a special 
soap. It has double killing power — 
destroys chewing and sucking insects 
surely and quickly. 

Red Arrow is non-poisonous to 
children, pets, birds. Does not discolor 
plants or flowers. Leaves no poisonous 
residue on vegetables. Easy to use— 
you need not add soap. Economical— 
one ounce bottle (35 ¢)makes 8 gallons 
of finished spray. Ask your garden sup- 
ply dealer. Or mail coupon for trial 
sample. 


Clip Here for Introductory Sample 


McCORMICK & CO. Inc. (Dept. J1.) 
Baltimore, Md. 

I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
Insect Spray, (sufficient for one gallon of fin- 
ished spray). 

Name 
Address 


City. 











State 





My dealer is 


[AWN-BOY 








Power Mower 


Mow your lawn with one hand! With 
full 18” cuts, LAWN-BOY whirls 
quickly through tough, long grass— 
mows 6” closer to walls, trees, hedges 
— scoots up steep terraces — starts, 
stops and steers with one-hand ease. 
A child can operate it. 
Adjustable to three cutting heights. Mows 
uniformly and smoothly, producing a beau- 
tiful lawn. Light in weight—won’'t pack the 
soil. Runs all day on 20c worth of fuel. 
Handiest power mower ever built for small 
lawns, but also a wonder im estate, park, 
school, cemetery and golf club service. 
Third successful season. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic owners. 
Free folder illu- 
Strates 12 big fea- 
tures. Write today. 
LAWN-BOY, Divi- 
sion of Outboard 
Motors Corp., 1400 
W. Hope Avenue, 
Milwaukee, 
Wis. 
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BULBOUS PLANTS IN NEW JERSEY 


‘re year, through the good offices of W. N. Craig of 
Weymouth, Mass., I have had the pleasure of flowering 
Puschkinia scilloides (P. libanotica), a species of squill I 
have never seen listed as plants in any domestic catalogues and 
rarely in foreign ones, although one enterprising New Jersey 
seedsman offers seed of it. It seemingly is as hardy as other 
scillas but it is quite distinct, having spikes of palest blue 
flowers striped with deeper blue. It is evidently at home with 
me for it has set lots of seed, and in this respect it is like the 
scillas, chionodoxas, crocuses and snowdrops, all of which 
invariably seed themselves, as does Jris reticulata. The latter, 
as well as the pale blue Cantab, did wonderfully well this 
year and the clumps are obviously increasing. It is foolish to 
say they must be taken up and kept dry during the Summer. 
Last Summer was extremely wet, but not a bulb apparently 
missed; the only clump that did not flower was at the base of 
a rock wall where it was sheltered from the north and heavily 
protected by leaves during the Winter. Incidentally, seeds of 
this iris are slow in germinating; I am still waiting for last 
year’s sowing to appear. As this iris does so well, I am tempted 
to try Iris histrio, I. histriotdes, and one or two more early- 
flowering bulbous irises, but it will probably mean hunting 
up a European source. 
—T. A. Weston. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


CREOSOTE’S EFFECT ON VINES 


N a recent issue of Horticulture I read with interest an article 
on the use of creosote on outside woodwork. Creosote has 
much to recommend it. It is a grand preservative. It gives a 
soft, velvety, natural finish, unlike the glossy artificial finish 
of oil paint. It acts as a deterrent to borers, termites, and so 
forth, and it is cheap. 

And yet it may be timely to relate an experience that I am 
having. Five years ago we built a small cottage. The one thing 
that we all agreed upon was that it must be a vine-covered 
cottage, so we obtained a number of vines—ampelopsis, 
Hedera helix and Euonymus radicans—and planted them 
close to the walls. They grew beautifully, but as soon as one 
of the little finger-like feelers touched the wall, it shriveled and 
died. A friend, seeing our annoyance, told us that it was the 
creosote in the shingles covering the walls that was to blame. 

He was undoubtedly correct, but we argued that a couple of 
years’ weathering would probably remove the creosote suffi- 
ciently so that there would be no more trouble. It is five years 
now that we have waited and we can not get a single disk to 
take hold. The vines are piling up on the ground. Perhaps a 
twining vine would not be injured because of its trellis being 
treated with creosote, but I would not risk the experiment. 


—F. E. Boynton. 
Old Fort, N. C. 


A EUROPEAN TROUTLILY 


ITH all due respect to our two or more native species of 

troutlily (erythronium), and the many good and showy 
species from the Pacific states, for ease of culture and amount 
of bloom the European species, Erythronium dens-canis, has 
no equal. The bulbs are large, and may be moved in Summer 
or in Spring while in bloom, if kept moist. The leaves are 
mottled, the flower, one on the stalk, rose, purple, or even dull 
red. It is the first to bloom, coming very early in April. It is a 
woodland plant, of course, preferring damp leaf mold, along 
with the native white and the yellow, blooming with the first 
trilliums. It is the only species not American, and is very little 
known in American nurseries. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Unlike Any Bulb Catalog 
Ever Before Published 


ONE before has ever had 
as many full-size, true-to- 
color illustrations. Of Daffo- 
dils alone there are 200. Of 
Darwins 75. All of them new 
ones. All of them, mind you, 
not just a few sprinkled in to 
“‘liven up the list.’’ Likewise 
some unknown Hyacinths and 
a number of particularly choice 
Wild Tulips, ideal for rock 
gardens. 





Its information has _ been 
checked and verified. You can 
absolutely depend on it. Never 
do we substitute any item we 
are out of. We tell you we are 
out of it. 

So fine is this catalog and so 
valuable the information it 
contains, we are compelled to 
charge 25c for it. On all orders 
over $3 itisrefunded, however. 
Send for this unusual catalog. 

















DISTRIBUTORS OF SUTTON'S SEEDS — SEND FOR SEED CATALOG 
Owners: Elmer H. Schultz and J. J. Grullemans 


28 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio | | 











“Winter-Killed?”’ 


Get a richer, stronger growth 
than ever by using 


FLORIDA HUMMUS 


Nature’s Soil Builder. Pure Decayed Vegetative Mold 


Dredged from under-water deposits, centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For descriptive booklet, write most 
convenient address below: 


Florida Humus Company 
Zellwood, Florida 


New England Representative: 
Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 


BRECK'S 85 State Street 


Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England 
Distributors: 











It’s Iris Time 
Over -the-Garden-Wall 


5 are cordially invited to visit one of the most com- 
plete collections of irises to be found in the east. Special 
emphasis has been laid on American originations. 








There are also interesting collections of Peonies, Oriental 
Poppies, Hemerocallis, Cacti and Rock Plants. 


_ The gardens are open at any time; iris bloom should be 
at its height the first few days of June. 
Catalogue Upon Request 
MRS. L. W. KELLOGG W. M. KELLOGG 


60 N. Main Street, West Hartford, Conn. 
Rock Garden Rhododendrons RHODODENDRONS 
Send to America’s largest 


Several suitable sorts are included in growers of finest quality stock, 

or 1934 i \e 
our list of one hundred and fifty-four eleas, ot $2.50, e300 aod 41680. 
choice and rare species and varieties. 



















LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 


4 Nurseries——1000 acres 
PENNA. 











JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 
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A Scientific, 
Planned Program 


for TREES 


Many tree owners are finding 
that a Pianned Program of 
Tree Preservation is more sat- 
isfactory than periodic repair 
and treatment. 


Bartlett’s Planned Program of 
protective control measures 
offers the key to sound, 
healthy, beautiful trees with 
true economy. 


v 


The confidence placed in 
Bartlett by tree owners and 
by the scientific world gen- 
erally is deeply appreciated. 


It is well to remember that the 
famous Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories at Stamford are 
conducted solely in the inter- 
e:t of better shade trees 


Bartlett service is available to 
every tree owner. You may 
consult a Bartlett Associate 
cbout your tree problems with 
confidence— yet wiih no sense 
of financial obligation. 


=) 
¥ LIFETIME y 


y, 
Wy TREE) St ee 





Bartlett’s Lifetime Tree Surgery 
is one of the results of Scientific 
Research and skilled field practice. 


TheF.A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Branch Offices 


Philadelphia (CYNWYD), Penne; 
Orange, N. J.; Westbury, N. Y.; 
Bay Shore, N. Y.; White Plains, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Danbury, Conn.; 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Boston, Mass.; 
Providenco, R. 1.; Richmond, Va. 
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HORTICULTURE 
CULTURES FOR PEAS AND BEANS 


HE small, so-called ‘‘garden size’’ legume cultures offered 

for sale by some manufacturers and usually recommended 
for inoculating peas, beans, and lima beans, are very likely to 
prove a disappointment with one or more of these crops, 
according to A. W. Hofer, bacteriologist at the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, N. Y. This is not due to a lack of 
the proper organisms in the culture at the start, but probably 
can be traced to the inability of a mixture of legume organisms 
to thrive in the presence of each other, he says, adding that 
one might better purchase separate cultures for each crop. 

It is well understood that each legume requires a different 
kind of bacteria to inoculate it so that it can secure nitrogen 
from the air. It is a question, therefore, whether three kinds 
of bacteria can live together and each be equally effective for 
the inoculation of three different legumes. 

Tests with these small garden size cultures designed to 
inoculate three legumes revealed that only one culture tested 
proved satisfactory for all three crops. All of the cultures 
inoculated peas and beans satisfactorily, but usually failed 
with lima beans. This does not mean necessarily that the 
manufacturer failed to put lima bean bacteria into the culture, 
but that the three kinds of bacteria do not grow well together 
in the same container, particularly the slow-growing lima 
bean organisms. As a result, when it comes time to use the 
culture, there may not be a sufficient number of the lima bean 
bacteria present to produce inoculation. In view of these re- 
sults, gardeners will be well advised to use separate cultures 
for each legume rather than to rely on mixed cultures. 


AN HERB TO KEEP OUT OF GARDENS 


I" pursuing the craze of herb gardening, amateurs should be 
warned that one kind at least should be brought into the 
garden only with the greatest of care. This is ‘‘Gill-over-the- 
ground,” which is known by several botanical names includ- 
ing Nepeta hederacea and N. glechoma. Many persons no 
doubt have fond recollections of gathering the blue flowers 
in the Spring from plants that had spread beyond bounds in 
waste places. In cultivation it will grow even more rapidly 
and within a short time fairly choke out all plants that fall 
in its path. If there is a bare piece of land that may be made 
more attractive with a green ground cover, then this member 
of the mint family may be planted there. Otherwise, it has 
no place in the garden. 


REQUIREMENTS OF MIGNONETTE 


IGNONETTE, an old-time favorite, which is grown 

mostly for its fragrance, is one of the plants that dislikes 
being moved, for which reason the seeds should be sown 
where it is to flower. Moreover, the blooming season is com- 
paratively short, so that two or three successive sowings at 
short intervals must be made to keep a supply of mignonette 
coming along all Summer. It is a heavy feeder and bone-meal 
or pulverized sheep manure should be mixed into the soil 
around the plants. Watering with liquid manure is beneficial 
after the buds show. The best flowers will come after the 
weather gets cool but the fragrance of mignonette is very 
persistent, even in the Summer, and the flowers last a week 
when cut. 




















PETERBOROUGH GARDEN BASKET 
JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 
A LARGER BASKET ON WHEELS 


STRONG — DURABLE — ROOMY — EASY TO HANDLE — 
RUBBER TIRED WHEELS 


Size inside of basket 25 inches high, 18 inches square 
Packed in Cartons 


$5 NATURAL FINISH—$5.50 STAINED (Any Color) 
F.0O.B. PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 


AMY M. GRANT PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
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BIRD-GARDEN GADGETS 


PACKARD 
BIRD HOUSES 


$1.00 EACH 
6 for $5.00, Postpaid 


Why Pay More? 


PACKARD BIRD FOOD 
Superior, balanced ra- 
tion. A big 25 lb. bag for 


$3.00 postpaid 
HUMMINGBIRD FEEDERS 
Stained Glass Flowers that clip to plant 
or stake attract Ruby-throated emerald 
jewels of flashing flight to your garden. 
Packed in a neat box, postpaid. Just 
enough for your porch or garden. 
5 for $1.50 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 
Indestructible, leaf green, writing with 
lead pencil lasts years, all weathers, 25 
in pretty box. 
Rock Garden size, $1.75, 100, $6.75 
Border size, $2.00, 100, $7.75, postpaid 


PINCH-ME PLANT STAKES 
Pinch the top loop. It opens to securely 
enclose stem of tali plant. Indestructible, 
invisible among foliage. 36 inch size, 
$2.00 doz. Mailing weight, 4 lbs. Postage 
extra. 

DAINTY LADY GARDEN TROWEL 
Full size. Perfectly modeled to last a 
lifetime, by the world’s best trowel mak- 
ers. Stainless steel blade, will not bend, 
break, rust or tarnish; will not chafe the 
hand. A perfect garden tool. 





$2.00 each postpaid 
Everything for Wild Birds, Catalogue free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON STREET, CANTON, MASS. 





At Last! The 
PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
PERMANENT—all soils, all seasons 





Convenient to use. 
Ample horizontal 
marking space. At- 
tractive and practi- 
cal shape. Beautiful 
gray-green color 
blends with foliage, 
soil and rocks. 
Markings erasible. 


A Style for Every Purpose 





25 100 
Border size (5”) ........ $2.00 $7.75 
Rock Garden size (4”) ... 1.75 6.75 


Show Garden size (7”) ... 2.50 9.50 
Tie-on Labels with wires .. 3.00 
Pot Labels (4”x %” tapered) 2.50 
Order a trial lot now or 
Send for FREE SAMPLES 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 




















The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $1.85 


B. C. HAMILTON 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 
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A REPELLENT 
Aids in keeping dogs away from ever- 
greens and other plants. 
NON-POISONOUS 
Send 35c for large sifter top can 
3 cans $1.00—postage prepaid 
P. W. RHOADES 

SOUTH SUDBUBY MASS. 
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JUNEI The month to 
plant your TROPICAL 
Motisetvcter WATER 


ine pool, lar; = 
ge or 

small. toe LILIES 
blue flowers of giant 
size. $£.00 each — prepaid if you 
mention this magazine. 

For complete list of Dreer’s 

Water Lilies, writefor free copy 

of Dreer’s 1934 Garden Book. 

HENRY A. DREER 
114 Dreer Building 

1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


Bu i OT et ’s 
Guaranteed Bulbs 
(Regular Value 25¢) ¢ 
A lovely mixture of the finest colors—yellow. 
blue, purple, white and striped. Guaranteed 
to bloom. This is a special offer to introduce 
you to Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
12 Crocus for only 10c; 125 for $1.00. Postpaid. 
Burpee's Bulb Book FREE. Tells all about 


best Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths, and other 
bulbs, for Fall planting. It’s free. Write today. 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., 484 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 





GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Shore Road, Greens Farms, Conn. 
Beautiful rare and unusual Rock 
and Alpine plants suitable for 
climatic conditions in all parts of 

the country. 

Large Collections suitable for 
WALL GARDENS, POOLS, and 
BOG GARDENS 
The true form of Rosa Roulettii 


PREE CATALOGUE on how to have 
Continuous Bloom in the rock garden. 








0 GARDENING 
Is a Pleasure With 
WONDER WEEDERS 


The Wonder Weeder has a reversible 
feature which makes it ideal for thin- 
ning out vegetables, for weeding 
around rock garden plants, for weed- 
ing between gladioli, daffodils. Light 
and easy for a woman to handle. 
Saves time on the weeding pro- 
blem. No. 11, 1” Blade, 5%” 
wide, 50” handle, $1.00, in- 
cludes postage. 


THE WONDER WEEDER CO. 
P. 0. Box 1027 ORANGE, MASS. 



























Three ediow 
One. 


in 
the m the. owner. 
Gravely Motor 


Plow & Cult. Co, 
Box 566 


HORTICULTURE 
AN ANNUAL VINE COMBINATION 


T is safe to prophesy that there will be more interest in 
annual vines this year than previously because of the many 
arbors, archways and trellises that have been left bare with 
the winterkilling of climbing roses. There is still time to 
establish annual vines which have been started in small flower 
pots by florists. Then, too, one may purchase tubers of the 
cinnamon vine, which will grow quickly, soon furnishing a 
good screen of glossy, heart-shaped leaves and cinnamon- 
scented flowers. This vine will grow from 25 to 40 feet in a 
season. 

A pleasant combination of vines is the Heavenly Blue 
morning glory interwoven with the cup-and-saucer vine, 
Cobea scandens. The latter is very vigorous with attractive 
foliage and makes a perfect background for the blue blossoms 
of the morning glory. Started plants of the cobza can be pur- 
chased at this time, as may plants of morning glory. Great 
care should be taken in setting out the morning glory not to 
disturb the roots any more than necessary. A light gravelly 
soil with a southern exposure is best for morning glories 
because the Heavenly Blue variety in particular seems to be 
susceptible to the damping-off disease and requires, therefore, 
good drainage. 

Botanically the morning glory is ipomoea and in the same 
genus is the white moonflower, the huge morning-glory-like 
blossoms which open on cloudy days and in the evening, 
creating a fascinating effect. This plant can also be set out 
from small pots. In fact, started plants should be used now, it 
being too late to sow seeds. 


ENSURING LATE TROLLIUS BLOOMS 


HE bright yellow and orange blossoms of the several 

varieties of trollius are always welcome in the garden in the 
Spring. Many amateurs get a second crop of flowers in late 
Summer, too. This happens not as a bit of good luck but for 
a definite reason. A good crop of late flowers will result if the 
plants are kept well watered during the Summer months. The 
trollius naturally likes a moist spot and it may even be planted 
near streams or ponds or in a moist place in the garden where 
most other perennials will not live. If by chance they are in a 
location that dries out in Summer, be sure to water them 
heavily at all times. This is all that is necessary to get the 
much-desired second flowering. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the popular globe flower, 
Trollius europeus, which has large, bright yellow, buttercup- 
like blossoms. A new variety, Golden Queen, is unusually 
vigorous and flowers later than the other varieties. Among the 
other newer varieties is the dwarf Daphne, averaging 15 inches 
high, with relatively small dark orange blossoms. A lighter 
orange color is found in the large blooms of Spencer Heurlin. 
















iL 
SAFELY 


~~ The biggest, ugliest worm or bug will 
‘ curl up and die after a meal of SLUG 
SHOT, spray or dust. Yet SLUG 


GRAPE and ROSE DUST 

f@ Protects against Black Spot on Roses, 
Powdery Mildew, Blights, Rusts and 
other fungus diseases. Green in color, 
barely noticeable on foliage. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. 
FREE “Garden Enemies,” 
trouble chart. 
HAMMOND PAINT & CHEM. Co. 
4 FERRY ST., BEACON, NEW YORK 








Grass Seeds 
None Better None More Bulk 
Single Bales, $2.50 bale 


10 bales,$1.75 bale 50 bales, $1.60 bale 
25bales, 1.65bale 100bales, 1.55bale 
Pulv. Sheep Manure $2.50 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Cow Manure 2.50 100 lbs. 
Pulv. Bone Meal 2.50 100 lbs. 
$1.75 a Big ~~ Full—Shute’s Special 
Mixture Pulv. Cow Manure and Pulv. 
Peat Moss. The Oorrect Fertilizer that 

will make Grass and Flowers grow. 


E. L. SHUTE & CO. 


616 W. Upsal Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 





Imp. Soap Spray 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 


176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 














Dunbar, W. Va. 


















One shake kills all common 
lawn weeds. Used on finest 


Sess,’ lawns of England for many 
. years. Cheaper, safer and easier 
to apply than acid. 5 Ibs. and 


sieve, $1. Postpaid or liberal 
sample for 25¢ (coin). A set of valuable 
MOWMETERS free with each order. 


WALTER S&S. LAPP, Dept. A, LANSDALE. PA. 











TERRA COTTA GARDEN POTTERY 


No. LA— 12” — $2.00 
No. 2A— 14” — $3.00 
No. 3A— 15” — $4.06 


(Outside Measurements) 





Write for Catalogue 


PORCH POT 


A. H. HEWS & CO., Ine. 


80 Sherman Street - 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

















There can be no successful plant-growth 
without humus. It is the medium ” which 
soil is made physically fit. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


is humus of the highest order. Composed of 
hardwood leaves in an ideal state of decom- 
position, it has a richness and mellowness 
peculiarly its own. Send for circular. 


$2.25 per 100-Ib. bag Quantity discount 
F.0.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, New Hampshire 





@ TWO-IN-ONE @ 


Peat - Poultry Manure 
Moisture-retaining, humus-forming 
Peat Moss blended with the finest 
natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 

c. E. BUELL, INc. 


S!X BEACON STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoL_Ltanp 
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BEATRICE 
GARDENS 


Gold Medal Dahlias and Gladiolus 


We grow the better varieties featuring 
POMPONS, MINIATURE ART and 
ENGLISH MIGNON dwarf DAHLIAS 
— Our Oollection of DAHLIAS and 
GLADIOLUS varieties is complete for 
Cut Flowers, Show — or Garden effect. 


SPECIAL: 12 Gold Medal Dahlias 
Named Varieties, all colors 


Usual Price $6.90, Now $5.00 


Bob Pleuse—maroon tipped white 
Starlight—-yellow 

C. Eureka—white 

Jane Cowl——buff and gold 

Jersey’s Beauty—pink 

Jersey’s Beacon—Chinese scarlet 
Fort Washington—dark red 
Kathleen Norris—pure pink 
Harry Mayer—lavender 

Mrs. A. E. Wheeler—fuschia color 
Mrs. George Skeen—mulberry and rose 
Mabel Goodacre—mauve 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
1934 Oatalogue now ready 
SHARON MASS. 








“North American 
Wild Flowers” 


By Mary Vaux Walcott 


A unique work, in five portfolio 
volumes, for wild-flower lovers. 
Comprises 400 exquisite paintings, 
9% x13 inches in size, covering 
most of the well-known wild flow- 
ers, as well as many rarer ones, 
exactly and artistically repro- 
duced in color, with a page of ac- 
curate, popular description for 
each flower. Printed in fadeless 
colors on all-rag paper. 


Library edition ..... $150 
De Luxe edition .... 
Address: 
SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 
Washington, D. C. 








HEDGES 


Did you lose your privet 
hedge last winter? 


It will happen again. 


Why not use our Hemlocks, Ar- 
borvitae or Japanese Yew that 
were strictly immune from the 
cold, and very exposed, and have 
a beautiful green hedge all the 
year? 

Four to six feet plants of Hemlock 
and Arborvitae at big savings. 


Big pines for windbreaks 
(specimens) at $2.50 each 


Also rare and hardy evergreens 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 


Wachuchunk Nursery 
COHASSET MASS. 











LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
of Landscape Architecture 
Groton, Mass. 


Courses in Landscape Architecture including 
Horticulture and Garden Design, given to a 
limited number of students in residence. 
Anne Baker, Director. Summer school starts 
June 25, 1934. Write for Catalog. 








HORTICULTURE 
CULTURE OF EUPHORBIA FULGENS 


O much interest has been aroused at past shows heid in 
Boston by exhibits of Euphorbia fulgens that a few cul- 
tural notes may not be amiss. This delightful orange-scarlet 
plume-like flower is growing more and more popular, as it 
deserves to. No flower is more adaptable in many forms of 
decoration, and its keeping qualities are unsurpassed. Bailey’s 
Cyclopedia describes Euphorbia fulgens (jacquinizflora) as 
from Mexico. Scarlet plume is a low-growing shrub used for 
cut flowers and pot plants. For cutting it is good but as a pot 
plant not to be recommended. Seemingly, the roots want to 
spread and dislike confinement. We root the cuttings from April 
to June, using the reddish young side branches, tearing them off, 
inserting them in a pail of water, using no knife, then setting 
them in sand as one would other cuttings of carnations, chrys- 
anthemums or roses. 

The cuttings must be kept well watered and shaded from 
the sun. The warmer the weather the sooner they will root, 
usually in three or four weeks. Then pot them in good, light, 
sandy soil in two and one-half inch pots. By June 15 they can 
be planted in beds or benches eight by eight inches, being topped 
or pinched weekly until August 15. At this time we must 
stake them to hold them straight and in place. They will grow 
with good care and attention three feet six inches to four feet 
high by December 1, when they should be forming buds and 
if a temperature of 56 at night is maintained in the greenhouse 
cutting will be started at Christmas. If a temperature of 52 
at night is the rule January 15 to February 1 will be as early 
as cutting will be in order. 

I much prefer the cooler temperature. The wood is harder, 
the flowers larger and better color as well as more compact 
in the sprays, and they will keep much longer when cut. 

This euphorbia can not be grown outdoors in the northern 
part of the United States, but in the South, Southern Califor- 
nia and the Gulf states it grows very well. As a greenhouse 
crop for the amateur it should be very helpful, being easily 
grown and apparently immune from all common insect pests, 
and always clean and bright appearing. 

For soil it is none too particular. Any good loam and 
barnyard manure well rotted suits it, and ample water at all 
times, for it is a good feeder. 

Cut sprays must be seared to seal the end of the stem, then 
placed in cold water. Boiling water is preferred to burning. 


—S. J. Goddard. 
Framingham, Mass. 


PERMANENCE OF HARDY PERENNIALS 


FTER a Winter in which hollyhock and foxglove and 
many old friends ceased to be, it is well to think on the 
shortness of life of many of our hardy perennials. Some are 
killed by unfavorable Winters, others by dry Summers, but 
many perennials are by nature of brief years, and conditions 
where you have planted them but hasten their maturity. In 
the nursery, frequently divided and reset, the plants can be 
kept for many years, but allowed to produce flowers and seed 
the old crown is soon exhausted. 

We know that some herbs are but biennial; that others, as 
the peony or the bocconia, live forever, that thyme is permanent 
in a hot sunny spot, and bloodroot in moist woods. But of 
the greater part of our hardy herbs we have no data at all as 
to normal length of life nor preferred conditions of growth. 
Were these known, we could place our plants more intelli- 
gently. We need to know the normal span of life of every 
hardy herb, and the soil conditions best for that life. Could 


| not all gardeners take careful observations and at length these 


notes be put in permanent form? 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 
Seed & Bulb Specialists 
134-144 WASHINGTON STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








Extra Early Flowering 
Hardy 


Chrysanthemums 


Amelia, Early Bronze, Arcadia, 
Aladdin, Jean Treadway, Grena- 


dier. 
MANY OTHERS 
$3.00 per dozen, postpaid 
Delphinium 
Our own strain of Hybrids 
finest types 
Strong seedling plants from 2%” 
pots—will flower this Fall. 
$2.00 per dozen 
Send for Color Illustrated Folder 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 


NATICK, MASS. 
On the Boston-Worcester Turnpike 





GARDENERS’ 
CHRONICLE 


THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 
EVERY GARDENER 


Tuned to the needs of the amateur 
who wishes sound advice, the Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle covers the whole 
range of garden activity expertly 
and efficiently. Rock gardeners will 
be interested to know that it is the 
official organ of the American Rock 
Garden Society. Every gardener will 
find it worth while. Single copies 
25c, 12 months for two dollars. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 











CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 
We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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Oka Cherry, Chinese Elm, Dolgo 
Crab, Red Lake Currant—Many 
new fruits and flowers. Catalog 








GOLD COLLECTION 


of Famous Yellows — Pluie 
d’Or, Coronation, Desert Gold, 
Nebraska, Golden Glory, Yel- 
low Moon. $4.20 value sent 
postpaid for $2.50. Ask for 
new iris catalog. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON, IND. 


IRIS 


Buto, Cardinal, Don Juan, Dolly Madison, 
Frieda Mohr, Indian Chief, Midgard, San 
Francisco; All sent prepaid for $2.50. 
Send for list giving other money saving 
collections. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 45th AVE., S.W., SEATTLE, WASH. 


FIVE IRIS TRIUMPHS 
tae = $00 


SACHEM 
NOWETA 
DEPUTE NOMBLOT 
Blooming sized plants; guaranteed true to 
name; one each of the above, postpaid $9.00 
THE IRIS GARDEN 
OVERLAND PARK KANSAS 














The 100 BEST IRIS 


are named in 


An Iris Lover’s Catalog 


which rates and groups by color 
500 varieties; lists Dwarfs, Japa- 
nese Iris, Daylilies, very select 
Delphiniums. Price list and spe- 
cial offers free on request. 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204D, Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


} 








WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Does away with stakes 
and strings. Neater. 

An adjustable wire —— 
circles the plant and is hel 
by three wire legs. 

Five for $1.25 Prepaid 

Leaflet Sent 


BERT CREASY 


BOX 624, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 





EARLY BRONZE 
At last we have a garden chrysanthemum 
that is early-blooming and hardy. It is our 
own introduction, a fine large ‘hetten va- 
riety, bronze-yellow, and blooms about Sept. 
15, early enough to escape hard frosts. Gar- 
deners and chrysanthemum specialists are 
enthusiastic over this new variety. 


$1 for 5 plants (add postage) —- Order now 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Bobbink & Atkins 


Visit Ask for 
Nursery Catalogs 
Rutherford, New Jersey 








Diapensia lapponica 
A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps $1.00 each 
MITCHELL NURSERIES, INc. 


DeprT. H BARRE, VT. 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 











HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW BOOKS 


























Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph 


“A Supplement to Elwes’ Monograph of the Genus Lilium’ by A. 
Grove. Published by Dulau & Co., Ltd., 32 Old Bond St., London, Eng- 
land. Price Two and Half Guineas. 


FIRST supplement to Elwes’ ‘‘Monograph of the Genus 
Lilium’ has been issued in England. No important 
botanical work on lilies other than E. H. Wilson’s “‘Lilies of 
Eastern Asia’ has been printed since the monograph appeared 
in 1880. Elwes planned to issue supplements to his work 
but the task has fallen now on the able shoulders of Mr. 
Alfred Grove. 

The present work is the first part of the supplement which 
will probably appear in six or seven parts. The introduction 
of eight pages contains a discussion of the original monograph 
and the lilies that have been introduced since its publication. 

Four lilies are figured and described, the first being Lilium 
sargentiae. Mr. Grove is of the opinion that in England failure 
with this lily may be traced to its dislike for wet Winters. It 
seems to be less tolerant of lime than L. regale. The second 
lily figured, L. henryt, has a strong constitution and will grow 
in a variety of soils. It does not like peat or acid soil but it 
does like lime. 

The writer says, ““L. henryi probably makes a larger bulb 
than any other lily, except, perhaps L. centifolium, and I 
have measured them eight inches in diameter.’’ L. rubellum is 
described as a difficult variety that is hard to establish in gar- 
dens. One of the difficulties with it, however, is that sound 
bulbs are hard to obtain. Amateurs are advised to raise their 
own stock from seed. L. cernuum, the fourth lily, is the rosy- 
flowered counterpart of L. tenutfolium. The writer has seen 
only one plant that was more than a foot high. 


A German Book on Perennials 


‘Unsere Freiland-Stauden,’’ 5th ed. revised and enlarged, edited by Ernst 
Graf Silva Tarouca and Camillo Schneider. Published by Hélder-Pitchler- 
Tempsky, Vienna; G. Freytag, Leipzig. 


UR Hardy Perennials,” in spite of being in German, 

has a feature that will appeal to American readers—its 

many excellent illustrations. There are 449 plant portraits, 

all from photographs, clear, well done, and selected from up- 

to-date horticultural forms. Since all the plants are entered 

under their botanical names, the language difficulty fades 
away. ' 

As for the text, any one who can read German even halt- 
ingly will find it useful. It is not for the beginner, as the 
cultural information is reduced to the fewest possible words, 
but it gives the essential peculiarities and preferences of soil, 
site, and treatment. 


A Book About Bermuda’s Flowers 


“‘Bermuda’s Oldest Inhabitants,’’ by Louisa Hutchings Smith. Published 
in England but on sale by the author in Warwick, Bermuda. Price $3.00. 
ERMUDA has but few plants of its own, 17 to be exact, 
including 11 flowering plants, four ferns and two mosses. 
Yet the climate is so salubrious and the soil so fertile that 
almost any introduced plant flourishes. As a result, Bermuda 
has today a choice, comprehensive flora, including the tropi- 
cal and subtropical plants to be found as natives in many other 
parts of the world. The plant life on the island is exceedingly 
interesting to every visitor who has horticultural tendencies 
and such persons will find Mrs. Smith’s book a delightful 
companion, interpreting the horticultural side of the colony 
and aiding in the identification of plants with which one may 
not be familiar. The book is charmingly written and illus- 
trated with excellent plates in color. 
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“Don't “ 
and flowers... us 


dope” your lawns 


UXU RA- 


THE Sta LONG PLANT F 


MFD. by OLDS & WHIPPLE, INC., HARTFORD, CONN 








For Immediate 
Color Effect 


Your Choice 25 cents each 


High 
Ajuga Genevensis, blue ........ 6”-8” 
Achillea Sibirica, white ........ 5”-6” 
Armeria Laucheana, rose ....... 6”-8” 


Astragalus Alpinus, yellow ..... 6” 
Campanula Raineri, lav. blue .... 
Campanula Pusilla, blue 


Cerastium Tomentosum, white .. 6” 
Dianthus Squarrosus, white ..... 5”.6” 
Saxifraga MacNabiana, white ...5”-6” 


Sempervivums—10 Varieties 
Veronica teucrium nana, blue .. .2”-3” 
Heavenly Blue Morning Glory Plants 


All field grown plants— 
6-10 inch spread 
Compact roots systems. You will 
enjoy a visit to our gardens. 


EDGELL ROAD GARDENS 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE MASS. 











Varitex Garden Furniture 


Sun-Dial Pedestals 

Vases 

Bird Baths 

Seats 

Flower Boxes 

Gazing Globe 
Pedestals 

Pond Rims 

Fountains 

Balustrades 

Pergolas 

Post Caps 

Tree Pots 

Stepping Stones 

Statuary 

or your own designs — | 

or those of the —- 





——— 





architect faithfully 

executed. wile: 
EMERSON & 
NORRIS CoO. 


163 NO. BEACON ST... 


BRIGHTON, BOSTON, 
MASS. 4 adil 


ESTASLSHED 1906 








Selected Plants From Latest Hybrids 


SCABIOSA 
CAUCASICA 


Tall, vigorous growth. Flowers of 
exquisite form and texture with 
beautifully ruffled petals on long 
strong stems. In bloom continu- 
ously all summer and autumn. 
Very hardy. 


BLUE SHADES 
From cerulean to a deep, soft blue 


8 for $1.00 12 for $3.00 
“MISS WILLMOTT” 


Lovely ivory white—Very large flower 


3for $1.25 12 for $4.00 
AMY HORE 


Grower of Choice Perennials 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











Garden Digest 


is the only magazine that 
condenses and reviews 
the best garden articles 
and ideas from hundreds 
of magazines, books and bul!- 
letins. You receive Garden 
Digest 12 times for a dollar, 
86 times for two dollars. Sam- 
ple for a dime, or three 3c stamps. 
Address: GARDEN DIGEST, 
515 Great Oak Lane, Pleasantville, 
New York. 
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Garden Lectures in Costume 


with slides, 
motion pictures 
in color, and 
music. 
“COLONIAL 
GARDENS” 
“FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENT” 


“LAND OF 
FLOWERS” 


MARGUERITA PHILLIPS KUHRT 
5343 Knox Street Germantown, Pa. 





IMPORT YOUR DUTCH BULBS DIRECT 
from 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
LIMMEN, HOLLAND 
New Address: 
215 Glenholme Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
And 7 Moore Street, New York City 
CATALOGUE FREE ON REQUEST 





CLASSIFIED 





ROSE LECTURES—DR. J. HORACE Mc- 
FARLAND, Editor and President Emeritus 
of the American Rose Society, is available 
for not more than 10 engagements in 1934, 
for richly illustrated, up-to-date lectures on 
roses, such as have delighted garden clubs 
from ocean to ocean. Address him at Box 
687, Harrisburg, Pa. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Over 100 exhibi- 
tion varieties grown as hobby; surplus 
plants sold at popular prices; 15 labeled 
plants (your selection) $1.00 postpaid. 
Request catalogue. T. A. Spivey, Box 574, 
Montgomery, Ala. 





STERNBERGIA LUTEA—AUTUMN YEL- 
LOW CROCUS—Oan be had from Miss E. 
C. Davis, Leesburgh, Va. $16.00 a hundred, 
$2.25 a dozen. The bulbs are ready now. 





GERBERA: We offer strong 3 to 6 year old 
divisions at 25c to $1.00 depending upon 
size clumps desired. L. Sherman Adams Oo., 
Bervenue St., Wellesley, Mass. 





SPECIAL PRICE for two weeks. Eight 
rosettes different Sempervivums. F. H. De- 
Mars, Winsted, Conn. 





6 

25 3-year Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00; 
15 Dwarf Sedums and Sempervivums $1.00; 
5 Dwarf Cacti all different $1.00. All post- 
paid. Catalogue free. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 





VISITING ENGLISH GARDENS — MBS. 
JOHN CARROLL PERKINS, fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural Society and recipient 
of the Emily D. Renwick Achievement 
Medal in 1925 from the Garden Olub of 
America, will conduct small groups of visi- 
tors to English gardens this summer. For 
further information apply to Mrs. John OC. 
Perkins, Care of Brown, Shipley & Oo., 
London, S.W. or to TEMPLE TOURS, 248 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





OPHIOPOGON JAPONICUM — The best 
hardy evergreen dwarf ground cover, relia- 
ble in the East; a good flowering rock gar- 
den plant. Strong clumps, field-grown, $10 
per 100 in quantity lots. E. O. Orpet, Santa 
Barbara, California. 





ORDER WEBB’S SUPER-SNAPS! Largest 
Snapdragons grown outside. Strong trans- 
planted seedlings, $1.25 per 100 mixed. 
Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Jersey. 


Dover, New 





MILLION CHOICE ASTER PLANTS! 100- 
$1.00; 300-$2.00. Special California Giants 
100-$1.50. Honeybee Haven Gardens, 
Dover, New Jersey. 





GROW YOUR OWN LAUREL: Small 
seedling plants of Mountain Laurel, col- 
lected from the famous fields at Winsted, 
Conn. 25 plants with instructions for cul- 

wee. only $1.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, 
onn. 





FOR SALE: Clivia, Agapanthus, Amaryllis, 
also a few Strelitzias from the Seth A. 
Borden Greenhouses, P. O. Box 227, Fall 
River, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


LILACS TESTED BY DR. McFARLAND 


Ys gohan I am impressed with the wisdom of the late Profes- 
sor Charles S. Sargent, who said that any dozen named 
lilacs would be a good dozen if it covered the preferences as to 
color, form and style of the garden lover who made the selec- 
tion. Yet I think if I had to get down to just one lilac it 
would be Decaisne, which again this year has given us a liter- 
ally magnificent display of great panicles in its quite normal 
lilac shade—if there is a lilac shade. (Lilacs have no positive 
colors, unless one calls that negation of color, white, some- 
thing that it isn’t!) 

I do not think the Winter hurt the lilacs at all, and the 
difference in bloom profusion is a matter of varietal preference. 
Just now I am exceedingly pleased at the easily collected con- 
trast of lovely hues and forms. They take me all the way from 
the really pure white of Vestale to the peculiar bluish purple 
of Volcan. They let me see the near-pink of Leon Gambetta 
and the near-blue of President Lincoln. Of the twenty-four 
Syringa vulgaris hybrids at Breeze Hill, I should not want to 
spare any one, unless it is the disappointing Jan Van Thol. 

Just now the exquisite S. pubescens, which was a great 
favorite of Professor Sargent, is coming in, later than usual, 
and S. dilatata, quite new to me, is showing its very large, 
simple panicles. The buds on the dainty Reflexa give promise. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


KEEPING HOLLYHOCKS HEALTHY 


OLLYHOCK rust, which is likely to make its appearance 
on hollyhock plants in the garden at this season, appears 
first as brown blisters on the lowest leaves. It may be checked 
by pruning away and burning all the old foliage at the 
base of the plants and then dusting thoroughly with sulphur 
or spraying with bordeaux mixture. It is very important to 
cover the under sides of the leaves with the fungicide. Treat- 
ment of this kind should be continued throughout the Sum- 
mer. Sometimes the borers get into the stalks, but they usually 
can be located by the tiny holes they make and often can be 
killed or removed with a wire or knife. An opening can be 
made above the spot where they are supposed to be and a 
little nicotine sulphate injected. This will surely kill them. 


~HEDGE MUSTARD FOR ROCK GARDENS 


RIGHT orange flowers on a low-spreading plant may be 
enjoyed in the rock garden by using Erystmum rupestre 
aurantiacum. The blossoms come in flat clusters beginning early 
in May and are reminiscent of the wallflower on the one hand 
and mustard on the other. In fact, the plant is often called 
Hedge Mustard, and yet it is related to the wallflower. The 
blooms are fragrant. The name of this plant is rarely found in 
catalogues and in fact E. pulchellum is offered by some writers 
as a synonym for E. rupestre. Another choice rock garden 
subject—really an alpine—is E. pumilum, which makes a 
rosette-like plant with large yellow blossoms borne on stems 
only a few inches tall. 


OCONEE-BELLS ENJOY HARD WINTERS 


F the native plants that have really enjoyed the past Winter 
none is more happy than Shortia galacifolia or Oconee- 
Bells. This Spring, when many herbs are behind their schedule, 
it began blooming in mid-April—ahead of schedule. The 
foliage of many native plants that hold their Winter leaves is 
burned, but this plant is wholly unharmed and shows an 
astonishing vigor. In wet leaf mold in the woods, along with 
bloodroot and trillium, it is one of the most attractive of the 


. uncommon native plants. Probably it is the most easy to 


grow of its special family. It can be obtained from some 
dealers in native plants. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Strong, sober, careful young man from Indi- 
ana having knowledge of and interested in 
gardening would like position as chauffeur- 
gardener. Can furnish references as to 
character. N. E. L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





To suburban garden owners: Young woman, 
experienced in growing of plants, rock gar- 
dens, garden design is available for work 
by the day within commuting distance of 
Boston. Jamaica 2047-W or address I. A. J., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker desires position on 
estate. Experienced in flowers and vegeta- 
bles. 40 years old and married, no children. 
Went to New Hampshire State College. The 
best of references. Address W. R. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Young man who understands plant mate- 
rials basically, graduating Mass. State Ool- 
lege, major horticulture, wishes a position 
with an estate, park, nursery or landscap- 
ing concern. Experienced in estate work 
and gardening. Scholastic rating high, am- 
bitious, and willing. References. M. B., 
Care of “Horticulture,”” Boston, Mass. 





Single man, age 25 (American), wants posi- 
tion as greenhouse assistant or gardener of 
small estate. Six years’ experience, includ- 
ing fruit (peaches and grapes) and two 
years at A. O. Burrage’s growing orchids. 
Can drive automobile. Excellent references. 
Ww. J. L., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Wanted by experienced woman gardener, 
care of small estate. Flower gardens, vege- 
tables, fruits. Positions held in Bedford, N. 
Y., Walpole, N. H., and Maine. Summer sea- 
son June-October. R. P., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker, German, desires posi- 
tion on private estate. Experience from Ger- 
many, Holland and this country, all kinds 
of gardening. Good houseman and driver 
and take care of first-class riding horses. 
Age 35, married, two children. Wife can do 
any work, too. References. Address E. F., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Agricultural student desires work in gar- 
dens or greenhouse during vacation period. 
Address B. X., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: English, seeks employment, long 
greenhouse and outs:de experience. Refer- 
ences. Single, age 37. Address H. V. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener: 32, married, American and Euro- 
pean experience, both commercial and pri- 
vate, is seeking position on estate. Address 
G. C., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Chauffeur: Mechanic, care grounds, flowers, 
pruning, general work, small estate. Strictly 
temperate. Single, middle age, Protestant 
License 11 years, safe driving record, used 
to city and shore. References. By hour or 
permanent, S. E. W., Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Gardener, 27, desires position on small pri- 
vate estate. A graduate of Essex County 
Agricultural School. Seven years’ experi- 
ence in greenhouse and outdoor gardening. 
Excellent references furnished. Address 
H. L. S., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 








Apprentice to expert florist by ambitious 
young woman of good character. Address 
P. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted! Position as apprentice to expert 
landscape gardener. Object, training, and 
advancement to become expert. Excellent 
references, ambition, good character, and 
education. Age 23. Address J. E. H., Care 
of “Horticulture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Young married gardener and greenhouse 
man with one child, on private estate or 
commercial greenhouse. No liquor, honest, 
steady, a hard worker and a good grower. 
Can furnish the best of references. Willing 
to go anywhere. J. W. C., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’”’ Boston, Mass. 





Orchid grower desires position on a private 
estate. Has long years of experience. Capa- 
ble of taking entire charge of estate. Relia- 
ble references. G. L., Care of ‘“Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, Mass. 





Graduate landscape gardener from State 
Institute of Applied Agriculture on Long 
Island desires —?~ as an estate gar- 
dener or caretaker. Single, 25, Protestant, 
of American lineage. Experienced in estate 
and nursery work. Excellent recommenda- 
tions. Address 8S. W., Care of “Horticul- 
ture,” Boston, 





